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I speak tonight not for Great Britain or the-British, but for the 
British Commonwealth, and do so at the express instruction of the 
combined groups representing the British Commonwealth at this Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. I feel it to be an unusual 
and two-fold honor to speak from this platform tonight; first: that I 
should take a part in endeavoring to present to this representative 
‘audience the conclusions which we may draw from our cooperation 
during the past fortnight ; and second: and even more important for me 
as a citizen of the British Commonwealth, that my colleagues from the 
four corners of the globe should have done me the honor of making me 
their spokesman this evening. 

To represent seven nations is no easy task. There are seven self- 
governing nations in the British Commonwealth—four of whom are 
represented at this Conference—and to convey adequately what these 
nations are and what they think, you would: need, not one voice, but a 
harmony of four. Let me assure you that it would have been harmony, 
although physically the sound might not have proved so harmonious! 
There is a harmony among the nations composing the British Common- 
wealth. When I say harmony I do not suggest for one moment, and 
none of the British Commonwealth ever assume, that between self- 
governing nations, even when they understand one another very well 
indeed, there will be no differences. There have been, there are, and 
there will be acute differences between the nations of the British 
Commonwealth and we never assume that these differences will dis- 
appear in any appreciable distance of time. But what we do assume, 
and we always act on this assumption, is that our differences will never 
be allowed to disturb the peace of the world. 

It is because we know from experience that it is possible for our 
nations to differ and differ profoundly, without war, and to find solu- 
tions by peaceful means, that we are all—every nation of the British 
Commonwealth—deeply and sincerely committed to the ideals, as also 
to the slowly-developing practice, of the League of Nations. Although 
you may be able. to state the individual policy of the several nations 
composing the British Commonwealth, in national terms, you cannot 
state the policy of the British Commonwealth as a whole in inter- 
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national terms of any other kind than those contained in the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Before the war we used to speak of a being whom we hoped to 
create in Europe; namely, the good European. In this conference, 
although we have not found his exact definition, we are learning to 
speak of something more than the good European by transferring his 
ideals to the larger area of the Pacific Ocean. That brings me to 
attempt to define what is the international significance of this Honoluly 
Conference. 

Mr. President, in the first place it is a bold experiment by men and 
women of good-will and faith—the faith in the future of their 
own kind. 

It is a most welcome evidence of a growing sense of international 
citizenship and it provides us, as we have already seen in the early 
stages of our meeting here, with an opportunity of personal contact 
which we could not have enjoyed in any other way. I need not 
emphasize what has been said about the value of personal contact, for 
each one of us in this room is living evidence of it; and I can only say 
as far as I personally am concerned that if none of the political, eco- 
nomic or social discussions had taken place at all, the value of the new 
contacts I have made and the new friendships I have formed is perma. 
nent. Let us recognize our debt in this matter by acknowledging that 
this result stands to the credit of those who designed the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Not only is this an arena in which we come into close and frequent 
personal contact, it has become a clearing house of ideas, and during 
the process of the exchange of these ideas we have arrived at the 
preliminary definition of the problems which confront us, but which we 
do not endeavor immediately to solve. Our purpose is not to find quick 
solutions but so to examine the problem that, when the time for solu- 
tion comes, the work we have done here will make the solution easier 
to find. 

Moreover, in the process of defining problems we have already dis- 
covered those points in which conflicting views coincide and have thu: 
revealed that there is an initial minimum of agreement between us 
even on the most contrary issues. None of us can have sat at the 
Round Tables during the past fortnight without discovering, what we 
may not have known before, that the area of agreement even between 
protagonists in heated controversies is very much larger than we our- 
selves believed or than the outside world knows at all. 

As we proceed through the process of defining our problems, the 
process itself shows where new light is needed and lays out lines along 
which research must proceed in the two years between this Conference 
and the next. In fine, as I hinted a moment ago, though it is no part 
of our purpose to arrive at definite conclusions or agreements, this 
process, beginning with personal contact and the definition of the 
problem, and going on through the attempt to establish that measure of 
agreement which we have found amongst ourselves, begins to show us 
the direction which progress must take in the years to follow. 

Thus it is, Mr. President, that the Conference in Honolulu leads to 
definite projects of research, which are the fact-finding processes by 
which subsequent conferences will be supplied with the necessary 
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material. So if Conference promotes Research, Research in its turn 


' feeds Conference, and the process is linked up in fruitful progression 


which later helps to lead to the solutions which we ourselves cannot 
even guess today. We are a fact-finding, fact-interpreting institution 
and we have no need to embark on any more ambitious project beyond 
that, for if we can once establish the facts and interpret their signi- 
ficance then we arrive at the threshold of solution without knowing it. 

In any endeavor to estimate what the Conference has been and what 
the Conference is, we must of necessity consider not only the present 
but the future in the Pacific Ocean in the next two years, with special 
relation to the Institute. The Research Committee has already been 
almost overwhelmed with some of the projects which engaged their 
attention, and therefore we need not emphasize any of the details which 
the Research Committee has in hand. The enterprise of research grow- 
ing out of the discussions is one of the major occupations to which we 
shall have to turn our attention, or at least those who are acting for us, 
during the next two years: Research in the economic, social and poli- 
tical fields and all those fields which have been covered by the dis- 
cussions of the past fortnight. 

Then we come to the political view. Toward the end of the Con- 
ference we discussed certain projects rather more definite than some 
of those discussed at other round tables: one in the form of a draft 
treaty, and the other in the form of more general suggestions as to the 
manner in which the Four Power Treaty signed in Washington five 
years ago might be developed into a permanent structure of peace in 
the Pacifie. It is our obvious duty to carry away in our minds the 
merits of both these projects and to see how far during the next two 
years we can develop our thought along fruitful lines so that when we 
come to what may be rather more detailed discussion we shall see 
clearly not only the necessity but also some of the means of providing, 
for the whole Pacific area, something like those institutions of peace- 
making which have been, or rather are being, provided through the 
agency of the League of Nations. Mr. President, some say that the 
Four Power Treaty signed in Washington was but a small thing. I am 
content that it should be small at the beginning because I see rising 
out of it a great structure of peace in the Pacific in the future. We 
find ourselves today very much in the position in which those early 
Polynesian navigators found themselves in that epic story told us the 
other night by Dr. Buck, with little to guide them, but knowing where 
they wanted to go. We can see if we look into the future that the 
goal of our voyage is the goal in which the Pacific will become a safe 
and peaceful arena for all its nations. It is our business to endeavor to 
promote that result by every means in our power; and with the ideal 
before us, we have to remember that we shall have to encounter risks 
and obstacles as great as theirs and to proceed by the same gradual 
process as the early Polynseian navigators in their voyages across the 
Pacifie. 

It is to me an inspiring thought that the descendant of one of those 
navigators, who traversed the Pacific without any of those aids to navi- 
gation which we possess, should be with us here tonight, with the 
challenge that what his forefathers did for him we ean do for our 
children. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 


DEAN WILLIAM HUNG 
On Behalf of the Chinese Group 


Delivered at the Final Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 28, 1927 


It was only a few months ago in Peking that I had the pleasure of 
sitting down at luncheon with one of the ladies who has been attend- 
ing this Conference rather regularly. She asked me whether I was 
planning to attend the Institute of Pacifie Relations and I said that | 
was not certain. I quoted to her the sayings of one of the Greek 
fathers, I believe it is Gregory of Nanzianzen. St. Gregory said that he 
always tried to avoid the attending of conferences because, judging by 
his experience, he had never found a conference that had done any 
good it ought to have done or avoided any harm which should have 
been avoided. I said I was not certain whether I would go to another 
discussion conference lest I be driven to agree with St. Gregory once 
more in the sense that the conference would reach no conclusion 
whatsoever. 


It was only a little later on that I was acquainted with the most 
amazing fact about this Conference—that it was not organized in the 
first place to arrive at any conclusion at all. On the contrary, con- 
clusions are to be strictly forbidden! I wondered, then, in this situa- 
tion, what St. Gregory would say should he become alive again. So 
I am here. 


I came, ladies and gentlemen, expecting no conclusions whatsoever; 
but I must confess much to my surprise I find quite a few mighty fine 
possible solutions and conclusions in my mind to bring back home. | 
do not mean that these conclusions and solutions are the conclusions 
and solutions shared by a large number of my friends—probably I am 
the only one believing in some of them. 


Nevertheless, the amazing thing about this Institute that impressed 
itself so deeply upon my mind is this fact: Here is provided a free 
exchange of one another’s collection of facts and one another’s inter- 
pretation of these facts. 


One of the most important things I would like to bring back to 
China would be to propagate the idea of this technique of getting a 
group of people together for conference with the expressed understand- 
ing that nobody is to try to ‘‘put something over’’ on somebody else. 
Now that would seem to me an entirely new thing in the history of 
education—an entirely new thing in the contact of peoples—peoples 
from different nations and races and cultural backgrounds, and I think 
it is one of the things that deserve to be widely circulated. 


I cannot speak very much as to my own view of the fact that China 
has been given a very large and rather prominent place on the program 
of this Institute. I must say, however, that the fact of the Conference 
having given such a large place in the program to China is not due to 
the Chinese group’s asking, but it is rather due to the fact that the 
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world today is trying to understand China. When I heard that our 
friends wished to know more about China, I felt it was most gratifying. 
Here for the first time the whole world has centered its attention on 
China and it made us feel that we must have something mighty 
important for the world to know. 

I was asked what I expect the next Conference to do. My answer 
is that besides all the good things we have had this time, two more 
features should be added. First, I wish that all the countries that have 
Pacific interests may be represented at the next Conference. I was 
very much gratified to learn from the Secretary that an invitation had 
been sent to Russia. I do not know whether it was the internal con- 
ditions in Russia or other reasons that prevented us from having the 
Russians represented at this meeting. However far we might differ 
from our Russian friends, I do hope that we may have the facts as the 
Russians see them and interpret them on the table for discussion. 

The next thing is, a little bit more emphasis on the cultural relations 
of the various countries. In this Conference we have been spending 
time largely on the problems of China and in connection with China we 
have coneentrated our attention on the political and economic aspects. 
One of our friends this morning said the econemie aspect was the most 
important in our international relations. The same thing might be as 
well said of the political phase or the diplomatic phase. I hope, how- 
ever, that during the next two years the work of the Institute might 
largely concern itself with our cultural relations, the understanding by 
one country of the cultural background and cultural institutions of 
another country. ; 

That phase, it seems to me, going deep into the racial lives of 
Pacifie nations, is essential to an adequate understanding of all the 
other fields in which Orient and Oeccident contact each other, and we 
in the East hope for the fullest emphasis upon it. In this way we be- 
lieve the Institute of Pacific Relations may fulfill its highest mission 
by contributing to the most fundamental mutual comprehension in our 
part of the world. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 


MR. YUSUKE TSURUMI 
On Behalf of the Japanese Group 


Delivered at the Final Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 28, 1927 


I am supposed to speak for from ten to twelve minutes on the 
important phases of the conference and also about the future of this 
Institute. It was only two weeks ago that we met here for the first 
time and I must confess that when we met each other in this room, I, at 
least, found many new faces and as a good Japanese I felt a little bit 
shy of these new people, but now, after two weeks of constant contact 
and frank expression of views I look around and feel so much at home 
that I am almost tempted to speak in Japanese. We Japanese are 
proud of one thing—that is the lack of acquiring languages of other 
peoples—particularly the English language with its many traps. When 
I am talking in English I notice very delightful beaming smiles passing 
over the faces of the people at the errors I make, and if you repeat 
that mistake tonight I threaten to fall back on my own Japanese. 


One of the two things about which I wanted to speak was covered 
by Sir Frederick and the other by Dr. Hung and I am in a very grave 
predicament for I have to stand here for at least ten minutes! 


I have been listening with great delight and keen interest to the 
frank expressions of views and most elaborate scientific studies of 
people who came all the way to Honolulu to give their findings and 
their points of view. After listening to all of these talks and discus- 
sions, still there is one thing which has impressed me and is impressing 
me even at present, and which surpasses all other phases. That is, 
from what point are we going to approach these problems? We are 
supposed to have organized a fact finding committee. What is the 
value of facts? Of what value is the exchange of views if we miss the 
fundamental point which is the right approach to these facts? 


I am going to tell you a story. Only a few years ago there lived in 
Japan two frogs, one in Osaka and one in Kyoto. The frog in Osaka 
had heard of the splendors to be seen in Kyoto and had yearned to see 
them with his own eyes. So he started towards Kyoto. But curiously 
there was another frog in Kyoto who had heard of the magnificent city 
of Osaka and had determined to see that particular city with his own 
eyes. So these two frogs started simultaneously from these two cities. 


Right at the mid-point between these cities, which are thirty miles 
apart, there is a hill. When these two frogs reached the top they met 
each other, exchanged cordial greetings as people do, and then each 
inquired of the other the purpose of his journey. They found out that 
their purpose was the same. Then one of the frogs got a splendid idea 
which he proposed as follows: ‘‘Now here we are on top of the highest 
hill that commands a view of eight provinces. Why not each stand 
here and look at the other city?’’ 
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So these two frogs stood up on their hind legs each facing towards 
the city of the other. One of them cried out, ‘‘Why, your city is just 
like mine!’’ ‘‘Why, yours is exactly like mine,’’ said the other frog. 
Then they departed and went home. 


Now, what had happened was that these two frogs had their eyes in 
the back of their heads and when they stood up on their hind legs each 
was looking towards his own city. 


While I think we are apt to laugh at the follies and mistakes of 
these two frogs, still I secretly wonder if sometimes we do not repeat 
their mistake. Sometimes we go out to a distant country and what 
do we see there? Perhaps we tried to find things just as they are at 
home, and tried to interpret the views of others as we should like to 
have them. This is ‘‘looking backwards.”’ 


The Tokyo people look back to Tokyo and the people from Los 
Angeles look back to Los Angeles—and some people even look as far 
back as London. Then we go home with heaps of facts and heaps of 
fine expressions of good will but with the same point of view. 


Now if we cannot penetrate into the soul of others and try to inter- 
pret their point of view, try to sympathize with their inner yearnings, 
I very much doubt the wisdom of coming together in places far away. 
If we can learn to comprehend each other’s points of view in a way 
that will be conducive to real understanding of human beings, that I 
think is the essential point for the Institute to achieve. 


We have a Japanese proverb which says that it is darkest at the 
foot of the lighthouse. The beacon light is shining across the waters 
but at the foot of the lighthouse it is very dark. Sometimes we do not 
realize what we ourselves are. We lack the power to look at ourselves 
the way others look at us, because we are blinded by the sense of self- 
importance. We often lack that objective, detached point of view. 


I think in this gathering I have learned many things. I believe I 
have learned for the first time how hard our young Chinese friends are 
striving and how their political developments are going to influence the 
whole world, and I must confess I have also learned a great deal from 
our friends from New Zealand and Australia. At the Institute was the 
first time I met any people from New Zealand and Australia and with 
this understanding and this new view-point I am going home. 


I hope that this Institute, among other things, will accomplish the 
bringing about of a new point of view by which we can approach other 
people’s souls so that when we go back we can read the documents we 
have accumulated here with new eyes. I hope that the day will come 
when even we Japanese, who are possessed of a peculiar, insular nar- 
rowness, will get out from under that handicap and try to be members 
of the international life of the world, with a true understanding of 
other peoples. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 


MR. JEROME GREEN 
On Behalf of the United States Group 


Delivered at the Final Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 28, 1927 


The selection, by the Olympian powers, of a new member of the 
Institute to speak on behalf of the American group has deprived you 
of both the eloquence and the better knowledge of several of those who 
have known this great enterprise from its inception and to whom we 
are all indebted for the opportunities of this Conference. My chief 
qualification for addressing you is that I can give, however imperfectly, 
the impressions of a newcomer. 

Our object, I take it, is to enlarge and improve the background of 
information by which democratic action is enlightened. This enlighten- 
ment will be in part diffused through publications and through a 
multitude of contacts with groups and individuals in our respective 
countries; and in part, through individual effort, centered more or less 
directly on receptive and responsible leaders of political thought and 
action. 

The information with which we are concerned is in part historical, 
political, economic, statistical. In part it is the process of making one 
aware, perhaps for the first time, of other peoples’ points of view and 
racial psychology. A Japanese member has made both an obvious and 
a subtle reference to this point when he has referred to the language 
difficulty in international relations, a difficulty going beyond the point 
of speaking and understanding foreign words, to the deeper and more 
elusive point of the psychology, the culture, the very genius of race,— 
to which language is an essential but inadequate approach. The genius 
of another race we can hardly hope to understand; but the discovery 
that it exists and that it is probably quite different from one’s own is 
a long step toward sympathy and understanding. 

The point made by the Japanese speaker and to which I referred 
just now, concerned the loss to this conference occasioned by the 
failure to get the viewpoint of the best available minds in Japan on our 
problems, because of language differences. We suggest that our 
Japanese friends in selecting members, do not limit themselves neces- 
sarily to those who have perfect command of the English language but 
that they bring their most carefully selected representatives who will 
speak in Japanese. With the assistance of interpreters, we can get an 
insight into that peculiar point of view which to us who do not know 
the language is almost a closed book. 

Another essential type of information is the knowledge of personal- 
ities. In future correspondence with members of this Conference, in 
the reading of their published writings, and in the interpretation of 
the acts and utterances of those whom we may one day see in public 
life, we shall all be helped by the acquaintance we have formed here; 
and acquaintance with them will also help us to understand other 
personalities of the same race, now strangers to us. 

Whilst the Institute adopts no opinions or solutions, it hopes to 
evoke them. It cannot label them in advance as sound or unsound. 
The test will be the pragmatic one of whether they work—whether 
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they do or do not remove from international relations existing irrita- 
tions or prevent future ones; and whether they do or do not, con- 
structively, create friendly relations. 

Our discussions here have brought out one essential difference 
between this Conference and official meetings of national representa- 
tives dealing with the same problems. Agreement on contentious issues 
eannot be arrived at here through any means that, in the strictest 
sense, can be called mutual concessions. We have no authority to make 
or to accept concessions. We are not a make-believe meeting of am- 
bassadors, to go through the mockery of bluff and barter. We are not 
a school-boy parliament or a George Junior Republic. We are here to 
study, to think together, and, within the limits imposed by our 
benevolently and wisely autocratic chairmen, to express ourselves. 

If good can come from this process it will be in several ways, of 
which I will name two: the emergence of a happy formula or plan 
which, as sometimes happens, almost magically reduces the area of 
friction—a formula or plan for which the Institute assumes no respon- 
sibility, but the very, articulate, existence of which may make it avail- 
able in responsible quarters. Secondly, and more frequently, the dis- 
covery on each side of a disputed question of those points which the 
other side regards as vital or something less than vital, as important or 
relatively unimportant. So that instead of saying here, at this Con- 
ference, ‘‘ Will you concede this if we will concede that?’’, or ‘‘ We will 
do this if you will first do that,’’ we say ‘‘These are the merits, these 
the difficulties in the proposed solution: what merits and difficulties do 
you see?’’ When such information has been exchanged we can return 
to our own countries with a better idea of the possible scope of 
authoritative discussions and conclusions. We may well make better 
progress in this way than by deluding ourselves with the mere sem- 
blance of finished agreements. 

Now, if we have in the Institute a mechanism that will do these 
things, among others, have we not made an important contribution to 
good international relations in the Pacific? Can we not say at least of 
some of the leading topics here discussed that one or the other of the 
results I have just mentioned may perhaps be realized? If so, the 
Institute will have abundantly justified its existence. 

If the first two Conferences of the Institute have given us this 
glimpse of its possibilities, the obligation is all the more imposed upon 
us not to let this instrument become dulled from neglect or misuse. On 
the contrary, we must study to increase its efficiency at every point. 
The general idea of the Conference itself and the method of discussion 
by round tables and forums hardly needs to be defended. But the 
technique of conducting the Conference should improve with each 
year’s experience. Most of all we must enlist in future conferences, as 
well as in our national groups, the best men and women available— 
men and women of different types and interests. We must have more 
good experts and more men accustomed in the affairs of life to the 
practical utilization of expert knowledge. We cannot aim too high in 
the quality of our membership. We need facts, we need to know their 
significance, and we must make that significance real. 

An undergraduate was once asked, in an examination, to write 
down the most important events in the history of a certain period. His 
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answer was, ‘‘I do not recall the facts but I think I understand their 
significance.’”’ 

Well, perhaps there is something to be said for the undergraduate, 
though the real moral of the story has less flattering application to 
some of us. We need experts to tell us the facts and perhaps we lay- 
men can contrive, with painful effort, to understand their significance; 
and thus, having learned the truth, to help in making it prevail. 

And now, on behalf of the American members of the Conference, | 
wish to say a word of gratitude to the others for their coming, for their 
whoiehearted co-operation in this joint venture, and especially for the 
large and indispensable contributions they have brought from their 
several countries. If we Americans have overwhelmed you by our 
numbers it is not apparent that we have overwhelmed you in any other 
way; and if I may speak for the English-speaking members as a whole, 
I am sure I voice their sentiments in saying that the greatest benefit 
we have received has come from the new insight we have been given 
into the point of view of our Japanese and Chinese friends. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 


DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Chairman of the Conference and of the Pacific Council 


Delivered at the Final Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 28, 1927 


We have now reached that part of the program where the Chairman 
is expected to present a closing address. 


Before I start in on that I wish to say that I have had a few very 
deep satisfactions from this Conference—perhaps the deepest of all was 
to see Sir Arthur Currie answering the school bell again. Think of an 
organization getting a great general to behave like a school boy! All 
through the Institute that attitude of the school boy has prevailed. A 
good banker has been modest in what he had to say, and even an 
international lawyer has not been absolutely sure. And I think as we 
have gone along these two weeks, we have all become more humble and 
that has been one of the great benefits we have obtained. 


I should like to see if I ean place in your mind something of the 
position of the Institute as I see it. Now, our universe is controlled by 
great forces. These forces work in accordance with laws on which we 
can depend. We have discovered some of these laws; many are yet to 
be discovered. Electricity has always been available to man, but some- 
body had to get the right combination of wire, fluid and chemicals in 
order to make it useful. In our social mechanism there are also great 
laws at work, great political laws. We know some of them; but I have 
a feeling that some new laws affecting human society will be discovered 
which will be as illuminating and useful as electricity has been in its 
particular field of service. We have just begun to think in such terms 
in our approach to the problems of mankind. 


We need, as has been said, to know facts, but above all, we need 
to approach the problems of life from a scientific standpoint. In the 
past, persons who had a large volume of assumptions as a working 
mass of material have controlled all our attempts to deal with problems. 
Assumptions! We come here with many of them, and we begin to 
diseard them as we derive more and more knowledge directly from 
experience. Scientific method teaches us that we must not assume too 
much. We must be careful upon what basis we construct our 
mechanism. 


I have a feeling that the greatest factor in the world, certainly 
from the standpoint of the human being, is human germ plasm. That 
is the only basis of the human family, and it is the thing upon which 
we base all of our progress and success; and yet we have not even 
approached the coatrol of human germ plasm. We deal constantly with 
the results of it, but we have yet to solve, in these great problems of 
population, race and government, our relationship to that greatest 
factor of all in the life of the human family. 

Education in its broadest sense is certainly our greatest need. We 


need not only to accumulate human facts; we need to analyze, not only 
facts but factors. Sometimes we need to remember that a man’s 
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thinking a certain thing is just as much of a fact as that a ball wil] 
fall to the ground if thrown into the air. And in the field we are 
working in here, opinions may become facts insofar as our consideration 
of them is concerned. 

There are going on in the Pacific certain great experiments in the 
relationships of the human family. We need to study them wherever 
they are set up because it is difficult to set up human experiments; but 
as we approach these problems, we must do so in a spirit of optimism, 
Unless we believe the human family is on its way to something better, 
most of the things we do are futile, and certainly in this Institute there 
has been that feeling of optimism. 

We must think, too, in terms of growth—growth of individuals, 
growth of the human mind. Not to grow is in part to die. Too often 
we have associated growth with size instead of with other things. Part 
of the growth we have comes from education, and in the democracy 
which is spreading over the world that is the most important thing, 
growth in the minds that are making up these democracies. Thomas 
Jefferson based his confidence in the success of the American Revolu- 
tion on what he called the ‘‘teachableness of people.’’ He thought that 
they could learn how to operate such a government. If they did not 
know, if schools were not provided, mechanisms were at hand by 
which they could learn. 

We need to learn because we have now to adjust the whole process 
of living together within this world which is getting smaller and 
smaller each year. We have to have confidence in the reasonableness 
of other people and in their sense of justice. And we find, as we meet 
people from different parts of the Pacific, that they have just the same 
qualities in this regard as we have. We need to recognize that there 
is no such thing as absolute liberty for an individual or for a nation. 
I often think of liberty in the terms of a story: Two men were talking 
and one said to the other: ‘‘I can shake my fist in your face if I want 
to. I have the liberty to do so.’’ ‘‘You’re right. You can shake your 
fist in my face. But your liberty to shake your fist in my face ends 
exactly where my nose begins.’’ Our contacts have become so close 
that there is no absolute liberty for anybody regardless of everybody 
else, and there must be mutuality in our association. 

In the process of association which we are developing more and 
more in the Pacific and of which this Institute is a type, we have to 
remember that the volunteer is a very important factor in the growth 
of human society. The man who steps out of line and says, ‘‘I will 
try it.’’ That is what this Institute has done, stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘We will try this thing out and see what we can do. If it suc- 
ceeds, all well and good. If not, it will be a gallant failure.’’ The 
volunteer is needed more and more in this matter of international rela- 
tionships if we are going to understand the other man and if we are 
going to put the necessary safeguards about the liberty of action of 
nations and individuals so that we may have international harmony. 

Now, I want to touch upon a few of the outstanding facts of this 
present meeting. (You may or may not agree with them, but I shall 
give them as I see them.) In the first place, the most outstanding thing 
to me is the inadequacy of our international machinery in the Pacific. 
When we approach the problem of China with our present machinery 
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for the settlement of international disputes, it reminds me of a lot of 
old men gathered around a modern office building trying to hem in the 
conflagration with buckets full of water. We are simply behind the 
needs of the times. Instead of prompt emergency measures, we have 
the long slow process of diplomacy; we have inadequate procedures; 
and as Sir Frederick has already pointed out, we have a glimpse of the 
possibility at least of some advance made in this field of international 
association. It seems to me this is our great preblem, how to get these 
contacts established and build up the machinery for prompt action so 
things ean be done. And in this field, while there are many factors 
involved, anyone who can present a good idea ean be of the greatest 
service. I am satisfied those who are working on this problem will 
take anything that can be used. 

The next thing that seems to me most striking is the growth of com- 
munity feeling in the Pacific in spite of the distance.’ Unconsciously 
we are beginning to feel that the Pacific is a part of a great community 
of nations, a great arena. around which nations are finding mutual 
interests. 

The third thing I have been impressed by is that too much of the 
thinking that has been done about the Pacific in much of our literature 
and in many of our diplomatic and government circles belongs on the 
‘retired list.’’ It is out of date. It needs fresh points of view and 
new men not to repeat in the Pacific the tragedies of the Atlantic. 

The next and in many ways most striking thing was brought out by 
one of our speakers—the economic interdependence of countries of the 
world and particularly countries of the Pacific. We are tied together 
with bonds that have become the great bonds of civilization. Along 
with that has gone another factor, the breaking down of the frontiers. 
We try to build up these frontiers, but increasingly they are becoming 
less formidable as real barriers, and their breakdown means better 
opportunity for mutuality of interest and views. 

Next I think we can say that we have been very much impressed 
with the fact that China seems to have discovered the Fountain of 
Youth. We get a feeling of vigor and active enthusiasm in that old 
nation. And we find a common interest with regard to China in 
nations in all parts of the world. They are looking at China and 
watching it go through the various processes that are necessary to build 
up a strong and stable government with new opportunities for citizens 
there. I think we may say that in this Institute we have sensed more 
confidence in China’s future and more real interest in seeing China suc- 
ceed than seemed likely in any such group a few months ago. 

Japan has brought to us one of the most active problems of the 
world—population increasing, territory remaining the same size. Food 
supply must come from the outside. The world fairly well settled up 
and no place to go. We see in that Island empire an acute illustration 
of the problem of a great group of the human family which has accepted 
modern civilization and has grown rapidly under its advantages and 
now must find a way to feed its citizens and increase their happiness 
and standards of living. We have confidence in the ability of the 
Japanese people to work out their problem but I think they feel they 
must have not merely our interest but our deep interest in seeing what 
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ean be done. Emigration is evidently not a solution for the problem, 
It must be met in other ways. 

We have been impressed also, I think, by the value of educationa| 
contacts between the nations of the Pacific—of what the student does 
who goes inte one country for his education and back to another for 
his life. It is through such students that we transfer a great many 
ideas from one country to another. Ideas transferred in that way 
become most potent in bringing about changes. 

There is another thing that gives many of us concern and that js 
the peculiar situation in Manchuria, where three great nations—Russia, 
Japan and China—are ranged in difficulty and discord. The attention 
of the world should be directed to that tender spot in the Pacifie so 
that we may guard civilization from a great clash of contending 
interests. 

In our immigration and emigration round tables there seemed to be 
more or less general feeling that the possibilities of our modern rapid 
interchange of population with modern transportation, have made it 
desirable to slow up somewhat the various contacts of that sort between 
people. We could not absorb people, either biologically or into the 
society of nations, as rapidly as we could transfer them, and we must 
view the whole problem of immigration from the angle of not having 
it go too fast. 

At this meeting of the Institute we have been fortunate enough to 
develop a more permanent organization. The purposes have been 
studied and the details have been put in your hands today. You 
have had such a wonderful description of this from Sir Frederick 
Whyte that it makes us regret we did not ask him to write the Consti- 
tution for us. 

The power of public opinion is one of the outstanding impressions 
I have from this Institute. We have had a- description of the new 
diplomacy based upon the necessity of consulting public opinion—so 
that instructing public opinion is one of the most essential things in 
working out the problems of the nations of the Pacific. With the 
radio and other methods of transmission and the new reduced rates we 
have new opportunities in the Pacific for acquainting the people of one 
country with the affairs of another. 

Above all, my impression is this:—that in the Institute we have an 
illustration of the fact that the power of ideas is the greatest power 
that such an organization as this can have. One of the essential things 
in the Institute has been to respect ideas. If you want to get something 
of the effect of ideas look back over those presented at the missionary 
round tables, and you can see that the transfer of ideas from one 
country to another brought about great changes in the thinking of 
other countries, so that even the attitude toward those who brought 
the idea has been changed. One of the Filipino representatives, in 
discussing the question of the independence of the Philippine Islands, 
told the members of the American group that Americans are respon- 
sible for the attempt of the Filipinos to secure their independence, 
because we had introduced the idea through establishing schools and 
school teachers in the Philippines. Ideas, no matter how personal, as 
soon as they get to the people generally, make it difficult for any situa- 
tion to be kept under control. 
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I have the feeling that the most important thing we have learned 
here is how to extend that wide basis of mutual friendship upon which 
alone new organizations can be built in the Pacific. I have felt and 
sensed numerous new ways in which this friendly contact between 
nations has been growing. This change, for I think it is a change, has 
come about with greater intercommunication and with a more friendly 
attitude such as has been shown in this Institute. 


We must think of human society as in a state of constant flux and 
movement. We have to invent the means for controlling the welfare 
of individuals and nations, as we do in controlling the flood or the 
storm. We have to build navigable sea-worthy crafts to ride the seas 
whether stormy or smooth if we are going to do anything to succeed 
in handling and controlling this great flow of human thought and 
human life that is constantly going on about us. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, it seems to me, go through a process of infancy, maturity and 
decay. If we look back on the history of the world we get that 
impression. If we take the ordinary university faculty, we observe 
that it is made up of two types of individuals. One group has achieved 
maturity and the other group has achieved senility. Sometimes the 
senile group is in the majority and sometimes it is the group which is 
maturing which is in the majority and the welfare of the university 
depends largely upon how that majority is placed. Here in the Pacific 
we have a group of old nations that have become young—Japan and 
China—and a great group of new nations—Canada, the United States, 
New Zealand, Australia, ete-—which are made up of human beings on 
the move. Just as great China is striving forward, so these other 
nations are starting forth conscious of wider opportunities. It is an 
inspiring thing to think that we have in this Pacific Ocean ail these 
new forces at work and that there is some chance for us to play a 
part in guiding some of these forces. 

I have the feeling that in this Institute and in other organizations 
of similar character there is opportunity for service to the welfare of 
the human race. We need, with all of our experts, with all of our 
good literature, something of the spiritual element if we are going to 
make the best of the whole occasion. There are now before us and 
always will be a great many unknown factors. No matter how we may 
struggle the world is a mystery—the universe is full of problems and 
we are weak and human. We cannot settle all of these great difficulties. 
We must have optimism—have a feeling that we are going forward, and 
in that attitude meet the difficulties that confront us. We must keep 
our faces forward, seeking the truth and realizing that ‘‘all are parts 
of a stupendous whole, whose body nature is and God the soul.’’ 
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CONSTITUTION 
of the 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of this organization shall be Institute of Pacific Relations. 


ARTICLE II 
Object 


The object of the Institute is to study the conditions of the Paciffe 
peoples with a view to the improvement of their mutual relations. 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 


1. Subject to the provisions hereof the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is constituted by the national units the names of whose representatives 
are appended to this Constitution and by such other national units as 
may hereafter be admitted to membership as provided herein. 

2. A national unit as comprehended by Section 1 of this article 
shall be a National Council organized for the purposes of the Institute, 
or an organization of similar purposes, in any sovereign or autonomous 
state lying within or bordering the Pacific Ocean or having dominions, 
colonies, dependencies, territories, mandated or otherwise, in the Pacific 
area, subject to its being approved and admitted to membership by 
the Pacific Council as hereinafter constituted. Each constituent country 
shall have one National Council or equivalent organization, hereinafter 
referred to as the National Council. With the approval of the Pacific 
Council, independent Local Groups may be organized in an eligible 
country which has not created a National Council. 

3. To encourage at Conferences of the Institute the fullest self- 
expression of distinct racial or territorial groups existing within an 
eligible country as defined in Section 2 of this Article, the Pacific 
Council and the Secretariat may, with the assent of the National 
Council of such ecuntry, enter into direct relations with such groups in 
making arrangements for their representation and participation in 
Conferences. 

4. Each National Council shall determine its own constitution and 
rules of procedure and shall file with the Secretariat of the Institute a 
certified copy thereof and of any subsequent amendment. 

ARTICLE IV 
Pacific Council 

1. The Institute shall be directed by a Pacific Council consisting of 
one member duly appointed by each National Council, together with 
the Chairman of the Advisory Committee. The members of the Pacific 
Council shall each have one vote. 
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2. The officers of the Pacific Council shall consist of a Chairman, 
a first Viee Chairman, and a second Vice Chairman, who shall be, 
ex officio, the Chairman and Vice Chairmen, respectively, of the In- 
stitute. They shall be elected by the Council at a meeting held during 
the stated Conference, or at an adjourned meeting held thereafter, to 
serve until the close of the next stated Conference or until their sue- 
ecessors have been elected. The Pacifie Council shall appoint the Gen- 
eral Secretary and the Treasurer of the Institute. The General Secre- 
tary shall act as secretary of the Pacifie Council. 

3. A stated meeting of the Pacific Council shall be held during the 
period and at the place of the Institute Conference. Special meetings 
may be called by the Chairman on not less than fifteen days’ notice by 
telegraph or two’ months’ notice by post, and they shall be so ealled 
at the request of three members. 

4. In the event of the inability of a member of the Pacifie Council 
to attend a stated meeting his place may be taken by an Alternate 
designated by his National Council. In the event of the inability of a 
member to attend a special meeting his place may be taken by an 
Alternate designated as above or by a Proxy appvuinted by the member 
himself; but the vote of a Proxy shall be valid only as to proposals of 
which his principal has been informed at least ten days before the 
special meeting is held or as to which the prineipal’s instructions gov- 
erning the voting of the Proxy are received before a vote is taken. 

5. A quorum of the Pacific Council shall consist of not less than 
four members including a member or his Alternate or Proxy from each 
of the following: a member of the British Commonwealth, China, Japan, 
and the United States. 

6. A majority vote of the members present shall determine the 
action of the Pacific Council except as otherwise expressly provided. 

7. A eopy of the minutes of each meeting of the Pacific Council 
shall be sent to each National Council. 


ARTICLE V 


Secretariat 


The Secretariat shall be the instrument of the Pacifie Council for 
carrying on the work of the Institute. It shall be directed by the 
General Secretary who shall be responsible to the Pacific Council for all 
its activities. The General Secretary shall be assisted by a staff appro- 
priate for the direction, supervision or execution of the several activ- 
ities of the Institute in accordance with the policies and regulations of 
the Council. 

ARTICLE VI 


Advisory Committee 


The Pacifie Council shall appoint a Committee the advice and assist- 
ance of which shall be available to the General Secretary in the dis- 
charge of his functions and to which the Council may delegate such 
authority as shall seem expedient. So far as practicable the personnel 
of the Committee shall represent the countries having members on the 
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Pacific Council; but at least three of its members shall reside suff- 
ciently near the Secretariat to be able to attend meetings of the Com. 
mittee and to inform themselves of the condition of the Institute’s 
affairs. The Advisory Committee shall report to the Chairman of the 
Pacific Council at least once in six months, and at any time upon his 
request, with regard to the administration and activities of the 
Institute. 
ARTICLE VII 


Conferences 

1. Conferences of the Institute shall be called by the Pacific Council 
at stated intervals, which, however, may be changed from time to time 
as the Council may see fit. In addition to such regular Conferences the 
Council may eall special Conferences. The location of Conferences 
shall be fixed by the Council. 

2. The arrangements for Conferences shall be in charge of the 
General Secretary acting in co-operation with the Committees concerned 
with the program and other preparatory work and with the National 
Council within whose territory the Conference is held. 

3. The members of the regular Conferences shall be appointed by 
the National Councils and independent Local Groups, except as other- 
wise provided in Article III, Section 3 hereof, the quotas whereof shall 
be fixed by the Pacifie Council. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Finance 


1. The expenses of the Institute shall be met by an international 
budget to which contributions shall be invited from all National Coun- 
cils and from other sources, but in such manner and to such an extent 
as to safeguard in the highest possible degree the international char- 
acter and control of the Institute. 

2. The Pacific Council shall fix the fiscal period to be covered by 
the budget, beginning with the calendar year. At a suitable time prior 
thereto, as determined by the Council, the General Secretary shall 
submit a budget for the following fiscal period; and upon the adoption 
of such budget by the Council, with any necessary modifications, all 
expenditures shall be made in conformity therewith subject to any 
subsequent amendments thereof by or under the authority of the 
Council. 

3. The property of the Institute shall be vested in the Pacific 
Council and the custody and disbursement of its funds and the account- 
ing therefor shall be under the control of the Council. 

4. A copy of the budget and of any amendment thereof and a semi- 
annual statement of receipts and expenses shall be sent to each National 
Council. 

5. Each National Council and independent Local Group shall be 
responsible for its own expenditures. 

ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws and Regulations 

The Pacific Council shall have power to make such By-Laws and 
Regulations for the conduct of its business and of the affairs of the 
Institute generally as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 
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ARTICLE X 


Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended or repealed by an affirmative 
vote of not less than two-thirds of the members of the Pacific Council 
provided that notice of the proposed amendments shall have been given 
by the General Secretary to each National Council not less than four 
months if by mail and not less than two months if by telegraph, in 
advance of the meeting at which the amendment is presented. 


ARTICLE XI 
Ratification 


This Constitution shall take effect upon its ratification by the several 
National Councils provided, however, that the failure of any National 
Council so to ratify it shall not invalidate it as between the other 
parties thereto. The vote of each National Council ratifying this Con- 
stitution shall be attested by a competent officer of such Council and 
filed with the Secretariat. 


SIGNATURES 


The undersigned, by authority of their several groups assembled at 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, U. S. A., hereby approve and adopt the foregoing 
Constitution of the Institute of Pacific Relations, subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the said Constitution by the full authority of their respective 
National Councils. (Signed) : 


Fred W. Eggleston, Australia. 
A. F. Whyte, for the British Group. 
A. W. Currie, Canada. 
David Z. T. Yui, China. 
A. Ishii, Japan. 
W. Nash, New Zealand. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States of America. 
—July 29, 1927. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


With this issue of the News Bulletin the formal addresses delivered 
at the 1927 Conference on Pacific Relations are concluded. These 
addresses have been reprinted here, both for the sake of their preserva- 
tion in permanent form and for the convenience of non-attendant 
members of the Institute. They are supplementary to the General 
Report of the Sessions. 

This General Report has been in preparation by the Research Secre- 
tary, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, who has compiled the volume from steno- 
graphic reports of sessions, data papers, and the minutes of the Round 
Table Secretaries. The manuscript is now in the hands of the General 
Secretary, Mr. J. Merle Davis, who is in Chicago to confer with the 
Editorial Board of the University of Chicago Press relative to its pub- 
lication. It will probably be a forthcoming late Fall book, available 
by order from the University of Chicago Press direct, not from the 
Honolulu Secretariat of the Institute. 


